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declares that for him the work of literature is not distinct
or separable from its author ; tel arbre, tel fruit; we can
only learn to know the fruit by studying the tree which it
grows upon.

IV

When Milton described a good book as the ' precious
life-blood of a master-spirit/ he expressed in this famous
phrase the attitude towards literature of those critics to
whom, as to Sainte-Beuve, books are above all spiritual
documents and revelations of the personalities of their
authors. Now while it is true that a masterpiece is almost
always the creation of a master-spirit, and that where the
work of such a master is at its best, the greatness of his
spirit is most greatly manifest, yet many books can be
found whose merits seem to bear little relation to the
character and merits of those who wrote them. An
eminent French writer, when he was once asked who was
the greatest of French poets, replied: ' Victor Hugo,
malheureusement!'; for he felt that Victor Hugo was not
a figure which his country had much reason to be proud of.
Nor can we in England regard Swinburne as a ' master-
spirit ' in any Miltonic sense; while in Sterne and
Richardson we possess writers whose works we admire,
for the men who wrote them we feel something like
contempt.

There are in fact two kinds of literary criticism,
criticism which is above all psychological and moral, and
which explains an author's work as the essence and distilla-
tion of his life and character; and there is purely aesthetic
criticism, which fixes its attention on the work of literature
itself, on the writer's talent and his achievement as an
artist. It cannot be said that Sainte-Beuve altogether
neglected this kind of technical criticism ; he could, when
he chose, apply the most subtle methods of aesthetic
analysis and discrimination ; the touchstones and crucibles
and delicate scales were in bis laboratory for his use when